The Drover’s Wife 
Henry Lawson 


uestions 


(1) How does Lawson depict the bush? 

(2) How would you describe the drover’s wife? 

(3) In your opinion, why does she dress up and go for a walk with her 
children on Sundays? 

(4) How is Alligator important to the story? 

(5) What do you think the story is really about? 


The Australian Bush 


The Australian bush is both a real place and one that has taken on 
aspects of legend: a mysterious, rugged, and intractable frontier. 
It is a crucial component of Australian identity, and it is ubiquitous 
in Australian painting, writing, music, and other cultural 
expressions. 

In terms of a straightforward definition, the bush is the rural country of 
Australia. It is removed from the city but can have mining or other 
agricultural industries. Most of the time, though, it is isolated and 
wild. 


The British encountered Australia as early as the 1600s but did not begin 
to colonize it until the 1770s. Lieutenant James Cook claimed the east 
coast and named eastern Australia ‘New South Wales’. About 1300 
colonists arrived in 1788, and though there were early difficulties, the 
colony soon grew. The western part of the country was also claimed for 
England in the 1790s. 


In the 1790s and for the next hundred or so years, European-Australian 
‘bushrangers’ headed off into the wilds to live off the land. Many 
of these figures were lionized because life in the bush was 
exceedingly rough and difficult; simply to survive was a struggle. 
European Australians shared the bush with the indigenous 
people, whom they referred to as aborigines. While racial 
prejudice often predominated in European views of natives, they 
admired the aborigines for their knowledge of the land. This did 
not, of course, preclude them from establishing dominance and 
subjecting them to European law and custom. 


In the 1890s the bush became a prime source of inspiration for writers 
and artists; denizens of the bush were imbued with the same 


adventurous and ambitious spirit. This is the time in which Henry 
Lawson wrote, and his short stories and verses went far toward 
cementing the reputation of the bush in the minds of Australians 
and the wider Western world. Lawson's work is distinguished partly by 
the bleaker picture he paints; he didn't shy away from showing the 
harshness of life in the bush. Lawson’s work is considered to be 
among the first accurate descriptions of Australian life as it was at the 
time, since it focuses on the Australian bush. The tension between the 
authority of the people of the city versus the humbler voice of the bush, 
which was the heart of Australia, is inherent in most Lawson’s writing. 


Lawson believed that the description by other writers had been imprecise, 
and strove to use the kinds off people that he encountered in his own 
childhood growing up in the bush. He paved the way for a new style of 
writing as he retold life in the bush as it really was, rather than how 
people wanted to believe it was. What makes him stand out in the history 
of Australian literature is his grim portrayal of the outback; rife with raw 
language and laconic character profiles. 


The bush remains a central component of Australian identity, with author 
and ecologist Tim Flannery stating in 2002 in an ‘Australia Day’ address 
that the land is ‘the only thing that we all, uniquely, share in 
common. It is at once our inheritance, our sustenance, and the 
only force ubiquitous and powerful enough to craft a truly 
Australian people.’ 


To begin with, Henry Lawson was a prominent writer on the 
Australian bush, but he tended not to romanticize it the way 
some of his peers did. His initial description is rather bleak: ‘Bush all 
round—bush with no horizon, for the country is flat. No ranges in the 
distance. The bush consists of stunted, rotten native apple-trees. No 
undergrowth. Nothing to relieve the eye save the darker green of a few 
she-oaks which are sighing above the narrow, almost waterless creek. 
Nineteen miles to the nearest sign of civilization—a shanty on the main 
road’. When the drover’s wife goes out on Sundays, there is absolutely no 
one and nothing to see. When she needs help, she has to go nineteen 
miles. And while she is out in the bush, she must battle anything and 
everything nature throws her way: floods, drought, storms, fires, 
rampaging bullocks and poisonous snakes, and cattle flu. The bush is 
thus an isolated, wild place as far away as possible from civilization in 
which merely surviving is a feat. Squatters and drovers and 
bushmen and their families are on their own, with only their 
strength, assiduity, and luck to bear them through the crises. 
The snake that the drover’s wife must fight is not just an 
individual snake but also the ultimate symbol of evil, danger, and 
the perils of nature. 


One of the more complex aspects of the text is how it deals with 
indigenous people, who make brief but important appearances. 


The European Australians had unsurprisingly hostile and prejudicial views 
of the aborigines, who were usually seen either as primitive brutes 
or noble savages. They were seen as fitting inhabitants of the 
howling wilderness, wily and potentially dangerous people who 
could not be trusted or relied upon. A 2007 piece in 
the Guardian described the situation thusly: ‘Ever since white men set 
foot in Australia more than 200 years ago, they have persecuted, 
harassed, tormented and tyrannised the people they found there. 
The more cold-blooded decided that the most humane way of 
dealing with a galaxy of peoples who would never be able to 
adapt to the “whitefella” regime was to eliminate them as quickly 
as possible, so they shot and poisoned them. Others believed 
that they owed it to their God to rescue the benighted savage, 
strip him of his pagan culture, clothe his nakedness, and teach 
him the value of work. Leaving the original inhabitants alone was 
never an option; learning from them was beyond any notion of 
what was right and proper. As far as the pink people were 
concerned, black Australians were primitive peoples, survivors 
from the stone age in a land that time forgot’. 


Charles Darwin visited Australia in 1836 and wrote of his recognition 
of the decline of the aboriginal people, which he correctly saw as 
due to alcohol and contagious foreign disease, but also attributed 
to a ‘mysterious agency’ that would account for the reality that 
‘wherever the European has trod, death seems to pursue the 
aboriginal’. He also concluded that ‘the varieties of man seem to act 
on each other in the same way as different species of animals— 
the stronger always extirpating the weaker’. 

A 1986 report put out by the Australian government's Australian Law 
Reform Commission (ALRC) meticulously detailed the contemporary 
disadvantages the aborigines face, relating it to their problematic history 
with the Europeans. The report states ‘Conflicts between settlers and 
Aborigines, and the devastation caused by introduced diseases and 
alcohol, reduced the Aboriginal population during the first hundred years 
of settlement from an estimated 300,000 to 60,000. Most of those who 
survived had their traditional ways of life destroyed or at least 
suppressed’. It also states that ‘the reasons for the undermining of 
traditional authority go much deeper than references to alcohol, 
to material goods or to the influence of the mass media would 
suggest. The general nonrecognition of Aboriginal customary 
laws was another factor...from the earliest days, European 
contact tended to undermine Aboriginal laws, society, culture and 
religion—a process which is a continuing one’. 


There are three aborigines mentioned in Lawson’s text: King Jimmy, 
Black Mary, and the man who stacks the wood. King Jimmy and 
the other man have noble lineage, but have lost their power in 
the land due to the European influx and its ramifications. Black 
Mary’s very name is associated with magic; she may be the ‘whitest 


aboriginal woman in all the land’ but she is still the Other. Certainly, 
though, the man at the end bears the most analysis. The drover’s wife 
is condescending to him, exclaiming how surprised she is that he 
is not lazy. Lawson narrates that the man was a King and the last of 
his tribe, but of course the drover’s wife cannot know this, and 
would likely have little ability to comprehend its significance. She 
seems shocked that the man pockets her money for having done 
nothing but stack the wood with a hollow centre; she is indignant 
that he would do this, especially after she had complimented him. 
While it is certainly possible to feel pity for the drover’s wife in the sense 
that she has a tough enough life of her own without having to work harder 
and come to terms with the fact that she was swindled, contemporary 
readers will likely feel sympathy for the aboriginal man—a former King, 
now demoted to stacking wood for a poor white woman. The hollowness 
of the pile and its crash thus exemplify the emptiness of the 
drover’s wife’s life, and are also poignant reminders of what has 
happened to the indigenous people. 


It should not be particularly surprising that the legends, folktales, and 
wisdom of the Australian bush is, as Brian Dibble writes, on the 
whole rather sexist. The typical hero, writes Dibble, is ‘a male rural 
worker who is white, Anglo/Celtic, and Australian by origin. In 
other words, he is a subject constructed through hierarchical oppositions 
that relate to gender, region, class, race, ethnicity, and nationality: he is 
constructed as what he is not: not female, not urban, not middle- 
class (nor upper-class), not non-white, and not non-Australian’. 
Recent images are Crocodile Dundee and Steve Irwin, who symbolize the 
men who settled in the bush, men who endure this environment and 
persevere against all odds. 

Kay Schaffer’s excellent article on women and the Australian bush 
acknowledges this as well, and explains how much of the literature has 
‘the landscape’ [provide] a feminine other against which 
the bushman-as-hero is constructed’. The bush absorbs, sucks 
up, destroys. It is a ‘locus of desire’ and ‘takes on the seeming 
attributes of woman’; it ‘threatened [the bushman] with 
assimilation, isolation, and death. It represented a force that 
might reduce him to madness, melancholia, or despair’. 
However, it is also the ultimate prize, the ultimate thing to 
conquer and to possess. 


In ‘The Drover’s Wife’, however, Lawson gives a much more nuanced 
view of gender roles in the bush—perhaps because his mother was a 
radical feminist. His hero is not a bushman, but rather the 
bushman’s wife. ‘The Drover’s Wife’ is actually quite critical of the 
typical Australian legend, and sympathetic with the Australian 
woman. The drover’s wife may be ‘thin and brown’ and no longer have 
very many dreams of her own, but she is a doughty (brave and 
persistent), stoic, and persevering figure in the wilds of the bush. 
She is consumed almost wholly with her and her children’s 


survival, and is prepared to do anything she can to that end. She 
is smart and intuitive, and seems to waste little of her precious 
time bemoaning her fate; rather, she meets every crisis that comes 
her way with unbending resilience. She may not be able to do 
everything—the grass fire ‘would have won but for four men riding by 
who arrived just in time’, and she cannot stop the flood from washing 
away the results of years of their labour—because ‘there are things 
that a woman of the bush cannot do’. While this phrase might 
seem to attribute these limitations to her gender, it could also be 
seen as a frank acknowledgement that going up against the 
vagaries of Nature is not an easy feat, even for a strong bush 
woman. 


Lawson’s heroine is not completely without dreams, despite her 
isolation and arduous living conditions. She admits to admiring the 
fashion pages of the Young Ladies Journal and to dressing up and 
promenading in the lonely, barren countryside as if she was in a 
city. It is a quiet, melancholy image but the salient characteristic 
of this woman is her resignation. She may admire fashion and think 
about other lives, but she knows what she must do out in the bush, 
and if she were to leave she would ‘feel strange away from it’. 


The bush heroine 


The root of the word ‘drover comes from drive, because a drover’s job 
consisted of taking (driving) cattle, sheep, or swine to the market. Due to 
various health regulations, the animals were kept many kilometres inland 
for the sea-market ports. They then had to be driven back to town, fed, 
and given water along the way, often for thousands of miles. The process 
easily took many months. This practice has become obsolete, as the 
animals are now kept in high-rise pens within the town itself. For more 
than a century, women were automatically ruled out of the droving 
business due to the harshness of the environment. Therefore, the 
Australian male culture was accustomed to a certain amount of gender 
blindness which prevented the women from being held in much regard. 


When it comes to heartbreak and hardship, the drover’s wife has endured 
far more than her fair share as she adapts herself to the demands of the 
land. During her night vigil, she reminisces of ‘things in her own life, as 
there is little else to think about’. She relives the bushfire that she fought, 
a flood the pleura-pneumonia killing her remaining cattle, a mad bullock, 
crows, and lurking strangers. This story opens up so that it is no longer 
about a singular everyday event in the bush, but a small version of a 
heroic battle. It expands into an epic of human courage that combats 
with life and death on a daily basis, as she becomes skilled in turning 
tragedy into triumph. 


An interesting clash of cultures comes about when the drover’s wife 
insists on keeping up the very English tradition of dressing her children up 
every Sunday, even in the bush. We are told that she ‘dresses herself, 
tidies the children, smartens up the baby, and goes for a lonely walk along 
the bush-track’. It is with a certain amount of wry bitterness that the 
reader realizes how although the woman is infinitely lonely, she strives to 
stave off despair by keeping to her customs in the face of nothingness. 
This walk is a cultural ritual which enables her to reminisce about her old 
life, and an ironic clutching at the straws of what, according to her 
mindset, constitutes civilization. 


Realism 


The difficult Australian terrain did nothing to engender illusory 
romanticism, but rather demanded acceptance of reality for survival. 
Writers of literature writing at the time developed a creed of honesty and 
power, using observation rather than creative imagination in their 
narratives. They portray the Australian bush as a grim world with little, if 
any, compassion or kindness; a harsh environment that sometimes also 
conspires with human cruelty to grind its inhabitants down. This literary 
style of succinct, slice-of-life tales was possibly crafted to express the view 
that the forces of the natural world had their equivalents in the human 
world. 


Emotional restraint 


The drover’s wife is able to show emotional restraint in the face of 
privation and sorrow. She is living in a more impoverished environment 
than she was previously used to, but she also makes it clear that she is 
reconciled to her lot in life. Although she recalls many occasions which 
would make anyone tearful, and ‘tears spring to her eyes; when she 
realizes that her woodpile was ‘build hollow’, she is not shown to scream 
when the snake emerges, although she is incredibly scared. We are also 
told that when her husband returns after long months away from home, 
she is glad, but ‘does not gush or make a fuss about it’; a trait which is 
possibly a response to her particular circumstance as her ‘surroundings 
are not favourable to the development of the “womanly” or sentimental 
side of nature’. 


The narration tersely makes generalization without passing any 
judgement. The life of the bushwoman is not presented in any emotional 
way, and her stoicism, though admirable, is exhausting to witness. The 
present-tense narratorial normalization of the woman’s plight is also 
appropriate for depicting the woman’s ability to not only fight for herself, 
but to constantly take care of her children and protect them from harm in 
the virtual absence of a husband. The life presented by Lawson is so hard 


in its continuous fight for survival that the reader is compelled to take a 
stand, moved to a sense of deep compassion and understanding. 


The drover's wife is a nuanced and complex figure, neither fully 
conforming to nor fully deviating from ate 19th century Western 
gender roles and expectations. On the one hand, she is the ultimate 
mother, putting her children's needs before her own and doing all she 
can to ensure their survival. She likes fashion and dressing up for 
the purpose of being seen, even when there is no one to see her. 
On the other hand, she is strong and independent, fighting all the 
fights that come her way without wavering. She is no damsel in distress, 
no nagging wife; she seems to be much stronger than her ‘careless’ 
husband, and someone who can take on the various threats encountered 
in the bush. 

One of the most conspicuous traits of the drover's wife is her 
resignation to and acceptance of the life she has. She may 
occasionally dream of fashion photographs and of the things she once 
had, but she never complains or wishes things were different. She 
knows that this is her life and that if she does not work with what 
she is given, she will actually perish. There is no room for 
wavering or weakness in the bush, and whether or not this trait of 
resignation was inherent in the drover's wife or developed in response to 
her rural Surroundings, it is clear that she has embraced it and that it is 
what gives her and her family life. 


Loneliness and death 


The bushwoman’s quick action in keeping her children away from the 
snake suggests that she has done this before, and thereby establishes the 
constant nature of the threat that her family must face in the outback. 
However, Alligator’s attempt to catch the snake along with the fact that 
the family ‘cannot afford to lose him’ establish that the family must 
depend on certain nonhuman actors to stay alive. 

Choosing to move her children into the safe kitchen and create a bed for 
them on the table shows how resourceful the bushwoman has become in 
taking care of her family. The natural conditions around her change at all 
times, so she must constantly adapt to new threats creatively in order to 
keep her family safe. 


Loneliness is a virtually inevitable consequence of living in the bush, and 
Lawson emphasizes its effects by examining the emotional states of the 
drover’s wife. The repetition of phrases such as she ‘is used to being left 
alone’, and ‘this bushwoman is used to loneliness”, illustrate the life of 
the drover’s wife away from civilization. Her ability to cope with isolation 
is also a sign of her self-reliance, yet although she copes with bush life we 
are also told that she has a fondness for the city. The husband would, ‘if 
he had the means’, take his wife ‘to the city and keep her there like a 
princess’. This leads us to look at the city as a place of luxury and 


comfort, a place where the drover would feel uncomfortable and would go 
there only for his wife’s pleasure. 


Amidst this isolation, the bushwoman loves to read women’s magazines, 
and we are told that ‘she finds all the excitement and recreation she 
needs in the Young Ladies Journal and [...] takes pleasure in the fashion 
plates’. These magazines clearly stand for the world she has left behind; 
a civilized world in which there was time to contemplate one’s clothes and 
appearance, where one had time to enjoy life rather than simply survive. 


Henry Lawson’s characters are always portrayed to be in close proximity 
to death, and its effects reverberate throughout most of his narratives. In 
‘The Drover’s Wife’, the recollections of the dead children and the ‘two 
best cows’, and the encounter with the ‘gallows-faced man’ question the 
meaning and dignity of human life in a cynical, though contemplative 
manner. It is typical of the unsentimental narrator to mention the death 
of one of her children in two sentences: ‘One of her children died when 
she was alone. She rode nineteen miles for assistance, carrying the dead 
child’. A strong feeling of pathos (a quality that evokes pity or sadness) is 
still evoked, and tersely highlights how Australian people living in the 
outback viewed themselves: pragmatic and impassive till the end. 


The empty woodpile as stacked by the aboriginal man is a symbol for 
the empty hopes and dreams of the drover's wife; both her dreams 
and the woodpile come crashing down upon her. It also symbolizes the 
emptiness of the aboriginal man's life, and by extension, the 
ruination of aboriginal society: a former king, he is reduced to 
stacking wood for a poor white woman, and listening to her platitudes 
about not being lazy. 


Animals are often mentioned in the text—Alligator, the cattle, the 
bullock, the snake, the kangaroos—and they vary in terms of their 
value and the level of ‘civilization’ they reflect. While the most 
domesticated and least wild animal, the cattle, is the most valuable (but 
easily threatened), this correlation does not always hold. Alligator 
straddles the line between civilized and wild, but he is of immense 
value for his ability to keep the family safe. Kangaroos are very wild but 
are not threatening whatsoever, whereas snakes and bullocks are also 
very wild but are immensely threatening. Similarly, the drover's wife 
possesses many of the hallmarks of civilization, but is also very 
much part of the bush. She knows how to survive, she knows how to 
be tough and use her wits and fight back when she needs to. No human 
who wants to survive in the bush can forgo either their 
civilization (and hence fragility) or her natural instincts (and 
hence toughness); this duality is what makes life possible. 


The aboriginal man is not simply one man who is aggrieved by the 
presence of white settlers and rues his loss of power. Rather, he is an 
allegorical figure because he represents the larger destruction of 


the aboriginal people and culture. He was once a ‘King’ and is the 
‘last of his tribe’; similarly, all aborigines face the loss of their 
land, power, and culture. They are all forced to adapt to the 
Europeans in their presence and are subject to insult and 
stereotype, if not outright violence and political and economic 
marginalization. Lawson includes this man to suggest the deleterious 
effects of the European presence in Australia, and to encourage his 
readers to be more conscious of the way the aborigines were, and are, 
treated. 


Snakes have long been recognized as a symbol and incarnation of evil, 
equated as they are with the biblical Satan and the Christian story of the 
Fall in Genesis. In Genesis, the snake is portrayed as a deceptive 
creature, promoting as good what God had directly forbidden, and as 
being particularly cunning in its deception. The snake is therefore more 
than just a wild animal threatening the safety of the drover’s wife and her 
children; rather, it operates as a devilish, dark force that menaces the 
family. The snake seems to represent all that is wrong in her world, 
making his vanquishing even more commendable. 


Nature is a true beast in this tale. The bush throws fires, floods, poisonous 
animals, storms, and droughts at the people of the bush; life sometimes 
seems to be merely survival. Nature is depicted as powerful and 
capricious, and utterly indifferent to the men and women who seek to 
inhabit her landscapes. Man must match strength and wits with Nature to 
continue to live, which is exactly what the drover's wife does. She fights 
one thing after the other because it is simply what must be done. 
Sometimes she wins, sometimes she loses. 


Furthermore, the snake can also function as a symbol of initiation 
and rebirth. Its death happens near daybreak, symbolizing the dawn of 
a new beginning in which the eldest son shakes off the last remnants of 
his childhood. Watching the snake’s carcass purging in the fire, Tommy is 
spurred on by his mother’s rare tears, and commits himself to his 
mother’s side by detaching himself from his already indistinct fact and 
exclaiming, ‘Mother, | won’t never go drovin’; blast me if | do!’ 


The bushwoman’s tears at the end of the story suggest that even she has 
her limits and that these limits may be reached some day. 


Fate, or God, or any other larger-than-mortal-life force seems 
absent from this text. There is the bush and nothing else. Man toils 
and ekes out an existence in the bush in the midst of ultimate 
indifference. Nature, the real force of the story, cares not for plowed 
land, good cows, children, or fields of crops. Working hard and being a 
good person does not translate into material success. There is no 
real ‘fate’; for the characters in this world, the only choice is to be 
realistic and adapt to life as it is. 


Quotes 


Her surroundings are not favourable to the ‘womanly or sentimental side 
of nature. 
Narrator 


The essence of the drover's wife's life is captured in this line, as is the 
theme of woman's struggle. The drover's wife lives secluded in a harsh 
environment. She has to take care of four children, 'mere babies', on her 
own. Her husband has been gone for six months and she has to be 
strong, not just for herself but also for her children. This includes fighting 
all kinds of horrors that life throws at her, such as bush fires, floods, mad 
bullocks, and many other struggles. This makes her slightly rugged in 
nature. 


But all her hopes and dreams have been long dead. She finds all the 
excitement and enjoyment she needs in the 'Young Ladies Journal.' 
Narrator 


At first this seems a rather melancholy line. The drover's wife is alone in 
the bush and has lost all of her girlish hopes and dreams and has nothing 
but struggle and adversity to contend with. However, readers may be 
coming at this with their own biases; after all, she is actually content. 
She knows what her life is and does not rail against it. She says 
later that at first she did not like the bush but has come to accept it and 
would feel strange if she left it. It is part of her character not to get 
bogged down in possibilities but to accept where she is at. 


He plans to move his family into the nearest town when he comes back. 
Narrator 


We don't know much about the drover himself. We see him through the 
eyes of his wife, and although she does not seem like a woman prone to 
exaggeration or sentimentalism, it is still the case that we never get to 
judge him for ourselves. We hear that he is ‘careless’ and that he 
occasionally sleeps with other women when he is away, but that he is a 
good husband and provides for his family. Perhaps the most salient thing 
about him, though, and the thing that distinguishes him from his wife, is 
that he still has hope. He is still optimistic things will turn around. 
He thinks he will be able to get back on a good financial footing 
and get a buggy again. His wife does not share the same hopefulness; 
she has long since abandoned her dreams, and is more or less content 
with her lot no matter how far from ideal it seems. Her resignation 
allows her to survive against the odds, which may give the reader 
pause in terms of whether or not we expect her ‘careless’ and 
confident husband will come back from his long journey. 


She thinks of things in her own life, for there is little else to think about. 
Narrator 


One of the interesting things about the story is that while about half of 
it is actual narrative, the other half takes place within the mind of 
the drover's wife. The narrator is third-person omniscient, so we 
have access to the drover's wife's thoughts, but we do not see 
the events play out in real time. This does several things. First, it 
emphasizes the loneliness of the place. With little else to stimulate 
one's mind, one's thoughts are quite prominent. Second, it gives 
us access not only to the events that shaped her life but also her 
innermost thoughts about them. Third, it douses the events with a 
tinge of melancholy, for they are not happening now, but are 
difficult moments that she, no doubt given the isolation of the 
place, relives over and over again. Finally, the different layers of 
reality and the movement in time (her reveries abruptly end and we are 
plunged back into the present when the snake comes out) help the story 
to present a rich and compelling imaginative world. 


